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PREFACE 

In times past^ being a successfuj. vocational instructor 
simply meant being a good teacher. Providing high quality 
instruction in the classrooni, lab, or shop was all that was 
expected. Those times are past. Due to the ever increasing 
demands of accountability to achieve optimum success and show 
proof of having done so, just being a good teacher is no longer 
enough * 

Optimum sucGess in vocational education means maximum 
enrollments^ quality instruction^ positive placement, and 
comprehensive follow-^up* It involves working with advisory 
committees / constantly up-dating job skills, acade: \c advising, 
registration and retention of students^ curriculum planning, 
and scores of other out of the classroom responsibilities* 

The modern vocational instructor must be a recruiter of 
students, a job placement specialist, a manager, an analyst of 
follow-up data, a lifelong student of his or her trade, a 
counsellor, a ciarriculum specialist, and, in many instances, 
an administrator as well. The world of today r implex. 
The world of tomorrow v;ill be even more so, This situation i^ 
reflected in the increasingly complex non^teaching re.iponsibilitie 
thrust upon vocational instructors. 

Helping vocational ins.tructors rise to the challenge of 
increasing responsibilities and survive in an evolving profession 
is the purpose of this book, w, de nnd so that it could 
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be used as a textbook for prospective vocational instructors 
or a handbook for practicing instructors. The format chosen 
for presenting material is simple i=.nd practical. The vocational 
instructor's most important non^teaching respor vibilities have 
been divided into four broad categories: recruiting, placement, 
follow-up, and miscellaneous reFiponsibilities . Each area is 
treated separately and comprehensively. 

Practicing and prospective vocational instructors in every 
f ield--whether it is business, trade, technical, industrial, 
health, agriculture, home economics, or distributive-- will find 
the information in this book helpful, for meeting the challenges 
of today and the future. 

The author's underlying premise In writing this book was 
that vocational teacher education and certification proyramH 
deal commendably and comprehensively with the instructional 
aspects of a vocational teacher's responsibilities. However, 
those responsibilities now go well beyond the walls of the 
classroom. The modern vocational instructor needs help m 
dealing with the non-^teaching tasks thrust upon him daily, 
book was designed to ^^ide - help. 
Hundreds of hints, suggestions, strategies, techniques, and 
approaches for improving- effectivenss in the areas of enrollments, 
placement, follow-up, and other responsibilities have been 
presented in simple, dnm-- \.o-mrth language. Numerous illus- 
trations and samnle mat^^r .als have been provided that ha 
jplications, lj can serve as valuable samples for every 



vocational area. 

In the first section^ users of the book learn how to insura 
maximum enrollments in their classes through educational 
recruiting. Separate units are provided dealing with the "hov; 
to's'' of establishing recruiting contacts, developing recruiting 
: ^ftware, and implementing recruiting activities. 

Section two deals with what has evolved into one of the 
vocational instructor's most critical responsibilities, placement 
of graduates* Pub^Lic j.ns=Lstance on accountabrlit^" ni3,dG plciceni^nu 
the absolute "bottom line" in vocational education. The premise 
undergirding this section is that most vocational graduates know 
how to do a job^ but miany do not know how to get a job. To solve 
this dilenmaf section two contains three units designed to help 
vocational instructors teach their students how to find^ get, and 
keep a job after graduation* > 

Follow-'Up is the process through which vocational instructors 
are able to determine how effective the training they have provided 
has been* Section three deals with both student follow--up and 
ei j^ow^up* 

The final section deals with several miscellaneous respnnsi-- 
bilities incumbent upon practicir ^^ocational instructors . How 
^o kr ^p th _-ir occupatio: ;kills up=to^date^ joining profession^ 
OLganizaLic , and working with advisory Gommittees are among the 
topics covered. 

A high quality/ successful vocational program cannot be 
achieved without the applied talents of a vocational .trucLui 
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who can perforiTi effectively both the teaching and non-teaching 
responsibilities incumbent in the profession. Thiis book -will 
help practicing and prospective vocational instructors r 
to the challenge* 

The Author 



SECTION 1 - Rr^CRtlTTTNG IK voCATIOriAL EDUCATION 

Vocational proqrain^^ as a rule, enroll volunteer students. 
Because of this^ vocational insrructorF must reach out to tho 
community and interest people in taking cheir classes if tliey 
are to be sure of sufficient enrollments. 

High enrollments in vocational programs are very important 
for Several reasons. Most obvious is that in order to teach ^ 
an instructor must first have students. This sounds simple 
enough^ but it must be remembered that the vocational instructor 
does not have a built in group of students who are required to 
take his or her classes. The next reason is that due tp the 
tools, equipment^ and machines required to support instruction^ 
voca.;ional education is expensive* In order zq justify the 
cost of offering vocational programs, there must be sufficient 
enrollments . 

The final reason has emerged over the past decade as the 
most important--funding. In every state and district, funding 
for voaational programs is tied either directly or indirectly to 
enrollments* High enrollments mean continued or increased funding^ 
while low enrollments mean less or even discontinued funding. 
This emphasis on enrollments has introduced a new term into the 
language of vocational education, "RECRUITING." 

Long associated with the military^ college athletics, and 
professional sports^ recruiting is a fairly recent addition to 
most public educational institutions. Recent as it is, however, 
recruiting has emerged as one of the vocational instructor's 
most important responsibilities. 



Recruitinn in vocational «^d\;ca-ion should be taken to meftn: 

1) reaching out to the comiuunity and identifying those persons 
who can benefit from what a vocational c^ducation has to offor; 

2) seeking th&fni people out on a continuous basis through various 
r-ians; and 3) inviting them to enroll in a vocational program. 

Section 1 was designGd to help vocational instructors 
establish a comprehensive recruiting plan that will insure high 
enrollments comprised of personfs interested in a vocational 
education an-: likely to benefit from one. Unit 1 of this section 
explains how no establish vital recruitinq contracts in the 
community. Unit 2 deals with developing softwarG to support 
recruitinc activities, and Unit 2 covers how to no about imple- 
menting an on-going program Ci f . recrui tmg . 



Unit 1 - Establishini.; Recruit ir.-i Conziczs 



High Sch ools 

Hiqh schools can b« the voci-ional :nstrucror's most: 
productive recruiting source. High schonl Cwunpellors, 
occupational specialists, and toachers ui specialization 
areas such as shop, typing. hnmf= ejcnoniics. agriculLuro. 
mechanical drawing, and many othor areas ara the vocational 
instructor's natural allies in natters of recruiting. Pecple 
in these positions have daily contact wi ch high school 
students year after year and can serve as valuable ^ntaccs 
for putting the vocational i!,structor m -ouch wilh tham. 

Every year a new c/roun of students ad . ances to the nexc 
higher graae . As uaey raawa .^^^ ^vu.a ^^-.^ ^ 

they begin to look to counsellors, occupationa] specialists, 
and teachers for career guidance. ^ ncational instructors who 
have made a point of nurturing relationships with high school 
personnel will find tham very helpful in identifying and 
recommending potential students for their programs. Developing 
positive working relationships takes uim^; and effort, but it 
is well worth it on both accounts. 

. Establishing contacts involvos more than stopping by and 
making introductions. High school personnel must be shown that 
the vocational instructor has a credible program that can be 
counted on for positive results. In othor words, they must 
believe in the vocational program and the instructor who runs it 

Gaining the confidence of potential contacts is a two step 
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prpceos* Keeping their confidencG is an on-going, continuous 
process, Thr^ first and most critical stfp in gaining the 
confidence of potential contactB is to inake sure that you have 
a quality program... If this is not taken care of prior to 
making contacts^ then all future recruiting efforts will be to 
no avail. A vocational instructor should not attempt to sell 
his or her program po high school personnel, or anyone else, 
until it has been developed into a high quality program that 
offers reasonable assurances of tangible results. Various 
strategies for accomplishing this prerequisite are presented 
throiighout the -book. Only those relating specifically to 
recruiting are included in Section 1. 

The second step in the process is to sell ^the program and 
the instructor to potential high school contacts. A "softsell" 
approach, based on a genuine concern for helping students, 
supported by deikonstrated success at having done so, or in the 
case of a new program, realistic potential for doing so, is best. 
Vocational instructors attempting to sell their programs to high 
school contacts will find it helpful to display their own 
credentiall, explain their curriculum, conduct tours of their 
facility, and, most important, display follow-up data on graduates 

of their program* , 
■ 

In^ addilion to these, se^ral other: strategies can be helpfi^I 
in further developing a positive relationship with high school 
personnel ^ 
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1. Make sure potential high school contacts have a constant 
generous supply of pointed materials about the vocational 
program. The wise recruiter will always supply his contacts 
with the materials potential students ask for when investi- 
gating a particular vocational program* 

2, Offer to bea guest speaker in high school classes or on 
high school sponsored career days. 

3, Offer the vocational program as a field trip source for 
high school teachers* 

4. Provide high school yearbooks, newspapers, and personnel 
.with infomation about graduates of their school who have 

enrolled in the vocational program* 

5* Solicit the in--put of high school contacts when making 
decisions about the vocational program that will affect 
their students. 

6, Keep high school contacts informed of any changes in 

tuition costs, class schedules, entrance requirements^ and 
any other changes that will have an effect on their students. 

Vocational Rehabilitation O ffice 

-- - " " - " — — —^—i -- — ■ ■ 

Most .cities have a local branch of a state operated office 
of vocational rehabilitation* Many also have private vocational^ 
rehabilitation centers. The goal of these agencies is the total 
rehabilitation of people who have become physically disabled due 
4o: injury^ illness, or accident* Since the ultimate extention 
Of this goal is to help individuals return to work in an employment 
situation that is compatible with their physical disability, . 
rehabilitation agencies can be excellent recruiting sources for 
vocational instructors* 

Persons whp have experienced some type of physical trauma 
<resulting in a disability often require training or re-training 
in a new career field. This need affords vocational instructors 
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a great opportunity for helping members of the coinmunity, but 
to do so they must first establish contacts in the rehabilitation 
office. Before making contact with rehabilitation personnel^ 
instructors should examine their oacupational areas and determine 
what physical capabilities are absolutely required to practice 
the trade. Qualified personnel in the rehabilitation office in 
consultation with the instructor can use this information in 
determining if an individual has a reasonable chance of succeeding 
in a particular vocational area. _ 
Contacts in the vocational rehabilitation office are established 
in the same manner as they are anywhere else. Instructors meet 
with rehabilitation personnel i gain their confidence, and encourage 
"a ralatibnshlp in which the patient, turned student, is the ultimate 
beneficiary, 

CETA Personnel s 

In 1973 Congress passed the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) . The primary goal of tJris legislation was 
to decrease unemployment by putting people to work. One of its 
main objectives was to provide vocational skills training for 
persons unable to afford it without federal assistance. 

The underlying premise of CETA legislation was that those 
persons nearest the problem of unemployment should have a hand 
in devising solutions for it. To facilitate, this plan, state, 
county, and local "prime sponsors*' were named. These local 
agencies were provided funding grants and charged with the 
responsibility for developing, implementing, and managing local 
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CETA programs. 

One of the most important responsibilities of "prime 
sponsora" is to provide traininq and employinent services. 
This conimitment to training, coupled with the fact that 
CETA agencies do not provide training themselves, makes the 
local CETA office the natural ally of vocational instructors • 
Since CETA personnel must look to local educational institutions 
to provide training, they can be valuable recruiting contacts* 

The same methods used for establishing contacts in other 
recruiting aources can be used with CETA personnel* However, 
in this case, placement potential should be heavily emphasized 
because "prime sponsors" are held accountable for achieving 
positive placements and must be able to show tangible evidence 
of doing so* 

Military Installations ■ i 

Those yocational instructors employed in an institution 
located near a military installation are v^ty fortunate. Most 
military bases have an education off ice that encourages active 
duty personnel to take advantage of educational opportunities 
in the conmunity. Not only do they encourage service men and 
women to participate in educational programs, in manyy cases they 
offer financial assistance to help them do so. / 

Vocational instructors establishing recruiting programs 
aboard military installations should first famiilarize them-^ 
selves with the government assistance programs available to help 
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military personnel pay for off duty education. The two most 
frequently used programs are' coinrnonly refi,rred to as the "GI ^ 
Bill" and thm "tuition asBistance" program. The "GI Bill" 
consists of a monthly pay allotment # th^ amount of which 
correlates with the number of cnursas or hours of school ing 
being attempted. Though available to active duty personnel, 
most servicemen and women save their "GT Bill" benefits and 
use them after leaving the military. The more commonly used 
benefit for active duty personnel is the "tuition aseistance" 
program* - 

"Tuition assistance" is a method by which the government 
will pay 75% of the cost of an active duty military person 
school tuition and fees* The remaining 25% and the cost of 
books is, paid. by the student. Many military personnel are not 
aware of the^ "tuition assistance" program* Wise vocational 
InstructOTS will take time to explain the program to military 
personnel as part of their recruiting efforts. 

; Prison a n d Correctional Facilities 

Vocational ' instructors should not overlook correctional 
facilities as possible recruiting sources/ The most productive 
are those housing minimum security offenders serving time. for 
non-violent crimes. ^ 
Sociologists are able to draw convincing parallels between 

/ ' ' ' - - u 

high unemployment and high crime .rater. Many crimes can be 

: '4 

linked to acts of desperation brought about by eKtendad unemployment, 



In these cases, parole boards are likely to look favorably upon 
an offender who is making an effort to obtain job skills through 
vncational training. 

The chief administrative officer of the correctional facility 
is the perBon to be dealt wi^ in openinq initial lines of 
communication. If this p^-son can be Gonvinced by an instructor 
that a particular vocationaX program is capable of producing 
results, logistical and security problems encountered in getting 
prisoners to and from school can be worked' out* 

^.Correctional facilities are not usually sources of large 
nuitd^rs of students; but bhey can ba an integral part of an 
instructor's overall recruitinq ei^ort* Beyond providing students 
for vocational programs , correctional facilities also offer 
instructors tixcellent opportunities to help individuals become- 
positive^ contrlbafcing members of society. ^ 

Sta te Emp loym ent Office 

State mmloYUimnt ofSicmB are in the business of matching 
unemplqyea u^opls with jobs for which they are suited^ not 
reeommending i )^. - £o:v v^:Cr Icna' training. However, if properly 
approached, : \Lplo? >^^3fit f ^: ofi. LQials can be valuable recruiting 
contacts, Mos^ pr/:^oxi£ ^r.iployment through state employment 

offices siha^f? two traits that hinder their chances of actually 
sepurinc fiponsible • rewarding employmGnt^'-lack of a saleable 
job skill and lack of experience* 

Employment office officials find themselves daily in thfe 
undomfortable poeition of tryinc^ to match persons without job 
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skills with Jobs requiring skills. This dilenma opens the 
door for vocational instructors interested in establishing 
employment office officials as recruiting contacts. By meeting 
these people aijd gaining their confidence, instructors can 
enhance their recruiting efforts substantially. Employinent 
office official^ who believe in a particular vocational program 
and thti instructor running it can reconunend it to unemployed 
people as a first step in solving their unemployment dilemma. 
Then after the person receives the necessary training, employ- 
ment office officials will be better able to assist them 
their job search, provided they still need assistance. 

Parents 

' A recruiting program that does not seek to include parents 
as contacts is not complete. In fact, parents are probably the 
single most Impbrtant contacts to be developed. Countless 
sociological and psychological studies have been conducted to 
determine the extent to which parents influence the career choices 
of their children. The results in every case show that parents 
'have a profound effect on the career, both directly through 
encouragement and indirectly through social status and educational 
level. The rule in recruiting students for yocational programs, 
is, interest the parents and you will interest their children. 

The parents that should be targeted are those with children 
who are junior high school age or older. Most students begin to 
mahifest an interest in career exploration during the junior 
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high school years* This is the idear time for vocational 
instructors to be nurturing relationships with their parents". 

Parents can be reached in a number of ways. An effective 
method of reaching a large number of parents at one time is 
to befriend the presidents of the PTA groups for local junior 
and senior high schools* Parents that become involved in the 
PTA are very interested in the education and career plans of 
their sons and daughters. By meeting with parents and convincing 
them of the viability of a vocational education, instructors 
can develop a built-in clientel of students matriculating yearly. 

Civic, Churc h, and Soci al Groups 

Civic r church, and social gfroups in the community afford 
vocatioii^l instructors opportunities to make contact with tv;o 
important 'groups of people; community leaders ^nd parents. The 
vocational instructor who ^n.nB confidence of the community's 

leaders and its parents will find' recruiting to fill classes 
increasingly unnecessary. " 

Civic # church, and social groups that are common to most 
conununities Include i Rotary Club, American Legion, Lion's Club, 
Kiwanis Cluh, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Disabled American Vet e^rans. 
Garden Club, Historical ^Society , Civitah Club, Masons, Jaycees, 
and many others. Organized groups, though they vary from community 
to community, are indigenous to almost all communities. 
A The local Chamber of Commerce in most communities maintains 
a comprehensive list of all civic, church, and social groups in . 
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their area. These groups meet on a regularly scheduled basis 
and are frequently in need of guest speakers. Their itieetings 
offer in.^tructors unsurpassed opportunities for selling their 
vocational programs to community leaders who also double as 
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Unit 2 - Developing Recruiting Software 

Recruiting Posters 

High visibility is important in recruiting. The military 
has long understood this and used posters as one of its primary 
recruiting tools. Sleek, streamlined jets rising into a 
brilliant blue sky^ handsome young men and attractive young 
woinen in smart dress uniforms ^ and ships pulling into exotic 
ports of call beckon passers-by to enter military recruiting 
offices and inquire about enlisting. Theatre owiers also make 
use of the eye catching capabilities of posters to lure 
customers. Commercial poster design is a big business involving 
art^ graphics, and even psychology. 

Posters can also be an important Recruiting tool for 
vocational Instructors. The educational recruiter need not 
be an artist, graphics technician, or psychologist in order 
to create attractive^ eye catching posters, but' there are 
several things he can do to insure that posters do the job ^ 
they are supposed to doi 

1. Posters should be eye catching. There are numerous 
ways to accomplish this using catchy phrases, bright 
colors, or bold print* 

2. Posters should be strategically located to have the 
crreatest impact. Places frequented by people who 
might be unemployed, considering a career change , 
or making initial career plans are best. These 
includa state empldyment offices, high schools, 
junior high schools, laundromats, shoppiiig malls, 
barbershops arid hair styling salons, restaurants, 
and other public places that offer high visibility. 

3. Posters should always dnclude complete information 
about who to contact for further assistance. 
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4. Posters should provide enaugh information about a 
vocational program to plant a seed of interest, 
but not so much that the interested person does 
not have to visit the school to get more inf orTnation . 

Posters that have been well designed and etrategieally 

located can be effective recruiting tools. 



Brochures 

Letter siie btochures (83s x 11) can be effective recruiting 
tools. Brochures may be folded and mailed to prospective 
students^ placed on counters in highly trafficed areas ^ stapled 
to bulletin boards, or simply handed out. They m^y be typed up 



and mimeographed; which is the least expensive method, or typeset 
and runoff on a printing press , In either case^ layout i appearances 
and conten^t are important, , = 

Like recruiting posters, brochures should be eye catching ^ 
and attractive looking* However ^ the content of a brochure is 
much more detailed than that of a poster. Information coranonly 
contained in brochures* includes^ a general description of tha 
vocational program, a qompleta list of courses required for a 

■ , ~ - .... i 

degree or certificate, ( a brief suminary of each course, cost 
information, scheduling information, and the person to contact 
for additional assistance- 
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Cassette Taped Interviews 

Recruiting efforts gain eradibility when someone other than 
the recruiter speaks highly of the prograin. This can be 
accomplished by developing cassette taped interviews with 
successfully placed graduates, currently enrolled students, 
employers of placed students, parents of graduates, and anyone 
else who has a good word to say about a particular program. 

Cassette tape players are small, portable, and convenient 
to use in almost any situation, interviews can be played for 
a large group or for individuals* An effective strategy is to 
put several different interviews on one tape so that listeners 
hear opinions voiced by parents, students, graduates, and 
employers. , ^ 

Video Taped and Slide Presentations 

When making a formal presentation to a group of parents, 
community leaders, or prospective students, * the vocational 
instructor will want to use mork than just cassette taped 
interviews. In these situatiohs, it is particularly effective 
^to use either video taped or /slide presentatibns . 
. : have the advantage of 

making. use bf color visuals to grasp the viewer's attention and 
music to underscore the audio script. Recomnended content 
includes I candid ahots of students being counselled by the 
instructor, classroom activities, the facility and campus, and 
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graduates working on the job* Interviews with parents, students 
graduates, and employers are also effective in creating interest 
as part of video taped or slide presentations* 

Scrapbooks 

One of the easiest to develop and most effective recruiting 
tools i^ the vocational program scrapbook* Photographs taken 
each term and mounted on poster board with captions written 
under each picture can be bound at one side or simply stacked 
unbound to make a large, Interesting scrapbook* 

A scrapbook should contain pictures of students at work,_ 
students taking breaks, dopies of awards won by students and 
the instructor/ pictures of special events such as field trips 
or skills contests, newspaper clippings about the program, and 
anything else of interest that relates to the program, 

^ — By keeping the scrapbook in a convenient, highly visible 
location, instructora can make it work for them in recruiting* 
Prospective students wan^ to know who is in* the program and 
what they do' during class^ When potential students see someone 
in the scrapbook they know or pictures of an activity or field 
trip that interests them, they begin to identify with the 
program. 

Placement Record Display Boards 

The single most effective recruiting tool, provided the 
program has a good placement record, is the placement record 
display board. This tool is a sheet of stiff posterboard with 
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horizontal and vertical, ruled lines. On it are listed the 
names of all program graduates^ graduation dates for ea 
and where each person is working. Any person who is s . . ; 
looking for work or is unemployed has a blank next tn hi^ : 
her name in tht employment column. 

If the majority of graduates are securing positLnr ^ 
employment^ placement boards will grasp the interest 
potential students better than any other recruiting tool 
Vocational students list responsible, rewarding employnoi^^. 
as one of their highest priorities and the priniary reaHnn • 
entering vocational programs. If they are able to see, by 
viewing a placement board, that a vocational program i:. 
producing results, they will be positively inclined towar ; 
program. Figure 1 in the appendix contains an example of a 
placement record display board. 

Want Ad Displays 

Most people are familiar v;ith and interested in ^.j^-*-^^^ 
found 4n the newspaper^ This is especially true of prospe::^ : e 
vocational students who express a strong interest in 
a job. The wise instructor will take advantage of th 
to assist him in furthering his recruiting efforts, 

collecting want-ads from various newspapers adverti 
positions in their occupational areas and pasting them to i 
poster board backing, instructors can create an eye catch m;, 
interest , arousing recruiting tool, The effect on prospective 
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students of seeing all of those w.mt^ads together at one time 
for a particular occupational area is profound. 

Want-ad displays are -used in the sarne manner as posters 
and brochures. They may be affixed to bulletin boards ^in 
strategic locations^ mailed to prospective students., handed 
out, or left in highly trafflced locations. No matter how 
they are distributed to the public they should contain a brief 
explanation of who to contact for further information. 

P ublic Service Announcements 

Radio stations^ newspapers, and television stations often 
have provisions for making public service announcements , 
Vocational instructors should have a standard announcement of .r 
100 words or less about their programs that can be used by the 
mass media whenever the opportunity arises. The announcement 
should not be a hardsell "pitch" to get people enrolled in a 
given program. Rather, it should be of a general nature and 
contain information from which the general public can benefit. 
Public service announcements should be composed of four components 
who, what, when, and where. The most important component is 
who to contact for further information. Figure 2 in the appondix 
/contains an example of a well worded public service announcement* 
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Unit 3 - Implementing Recrjiting Activities 

High School Visitations 

Once an instmctor has developed contacts in high schcols 
as well as the necessary sof+^w,tra, he is ready to begin 
recruiting activities. The types of activities and timing are 
important. There are two basic types of activities that can 
be effective in high school situations: active and pasaive. 

Active efforts involve phyacially going to high schools 
and performing such recruiting activities as talks to industrial 
Arts classes or presentations to various groups of students. 
Passive efforts include such things as sending recruiting 
brochures to high school counsellors for display and distribution 
to students, placing posters on nigh school bulletin boards, 
editoi-ials in high school newspapers, and so forth. 

Active efforts are most effective when they take place during 
the second half of the school year. Most high school students do 
not begin thinking seriously about a post-secondary education 
until they are well into their senior ye^r.- Timing recruiting 
efforts to coincide with this normal pattern of student interest 
will have a positive effect on results. One strategy that has 
proven effective involves high school visi'tations during the 
middle of the school year followed by a repeat performance 
toward the end of the year. 

Passive efforts should be carried out on a continuous basis. 
A good supply of printed material strategically placed and main- 
tained on a continuous basis will often be the c -talyst that 
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initiates student interest in a vocational program* 

Guest Speaking Engagements 

Guest talks can be an important part of the overall 

# 

recruiting effort if handled properly. There are two types 
of guest speaking engagements available to vocational educators. 
The first type involves talks given to specific groups of 
potential students such as high school classes^ high school 
seniors wishing to make a career decision, or a group of 
unemployed people brought together by some assistance agency. 
The second type involves speaking to civic, church, social, 
business, industrial, or educational groups composed of members 
who are probably not potential students themselves but who can 
be valuable emissaries for spreading the word throughout the 
coimnunity. 

When speaking to groups of potential students you ar^ trying 
to sell them on your program* To do so it is helpful to make 
optlmiun use of attractive, eye catching visual aids* Posters, 
slides, video tapes, and charts displaying pertinent facts 
about your program can be effective. Data on course requirements 
placement inforTnation, cost factors, and time figures should all 
be included in the presentation to potential students* The theme 
of any presentation to potential students should be "you can 
benefit from this vocational program and this is why," It should 
then proceed to show the potential students^ in descriptive terms 5 
using hard facts why and how they can benefit- 
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When speaking to civic, church, social, business, industrial, 
and educational groups the idea is not to sell your program, but 
to sell yourself. Since the typical member of these groups will 
not be a potential student, a completely different approach is 
required. These types of groups meet periodically and are usually 
in the market for a guest speaker to entertain, educate, or 
enlighten the group. They look for speakers who can discuss 
"trendy," newsworthy, or educational topics. 

The goal in spea^^ ^ ng to these groups is to sell them on the 
idea that you are the person to contact if a question or interest 
arises conoerning vocational education* They will then become 
your personal emissaries in the coiranunity. To accomplish this 
the vocational educator must first develop one or two talks on 
topics of interest that relate either directly or indirectly to 
yocational education. Once developed, the same talk can be 
presented to each of the various groups. 

m example of how the guest speaking strategy can be initiated 
follows: A "trendy" or newsworthy topic such as metrication in 
America is selected. After doing a little research, a brief 
talk is developed. It begins with a general discussion of 
metrication in Mierica, evolves into a discourse on how it is 
affecting business and industry, and concludes with an explanation 
of how vocational programs are incorporating metric instruction 
into their curriculums. A brief abstract of the talk and a 
personal vita are mailed to the presidents of the various clubs 
along with an offer to attend one of their meetings as a guest 
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speaker. Although this strategy represents an indirect 
approach to recruiting, it can be effective. Each guest 
talk will sow ee^^ds that can blossom into valuable Bupport 
from cQimnunity leaders - 

Conferences With Personnel From Selected Agencies 

As was discussed in Unit 1^ there are numerous agencies 
available to help people with various aspects of their lives* 
Many times the problems confronted are of a career or employ^ 
ment nature. Personnel in agencies such as the state employment 
office^ correctional facilities, military installations, the 
CETA office, and offices of vocational rehabilitation all have 
a vested interest in the employment of their clients. 

By selling yourself and your program to these people you 
can nurture a mutually beneficial situation in which the student 
becomes the ultimata benefactor. Winning the confidence of 
contact persons in these various agencies can be accomplished 
by arranging to meet with them and discuss your program. They 
will want to know specifics concerning how your program can 
help their clients and they will expect documentation of all 
claims* 

An effective and helpful tool in conferences with agency 
parffonnel is a one page typed summary of the pertinent facts 
about your program. These facts should include course required- 
men ts, cost data, expected employment and salary potential 
after graduation, and placement statistics. Each agency will 
want to know how you and your program can help them and them 
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alone. This should be kept in mind when preparing for a 
conference. 

Once an agency contact^s confidence has been won, it 
will be maintained only by producing the promised results. 
Another strategy that will insure the continuation of a 
positive^ mutually beneficial relationship with agency 
contacts is to give them periodic reports of the progress 
being made by clients they have placed in your program. 
Follow-up data on clients who graduate will also add to the 
relationship. 

Strategic Placement of Recruiting Posters 

The vocational educiitor cannot be in all places all of 
the time. This is unfortunate because one never knows when 
a potentiai student may develop an interest in a vocational 
education. The problem can be partially resolved with the 
assistance of recruiting posters. Recruiting posters 
strategically placed throughout the community can both spark 
an interest in potential students and respond to an interest 
that has arisen. By presenting pertinent data about a 
vocational program and specifics about who to call for further 
information, recruiting posters can be the vocational instructor 
proxy representative in the community* 

Since few vocational programs will have a budget sufficient 
to inundate a community with posters ^ the key to success is 
strat'^gic positioning of posters. This means placing them in 
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locations where they can aahieve optimum results. Some of 
these plaoee inoludei high school bulletin boards (if the 
seniors have a bulletin board especially designated as theirs, 
make sure that this is where the poster is placed) , the state 
employment office^ shopping mall bulletin boards^ store windows 
laundromats^ and fast food restaurants. 

Personal Letters 

One of the most effective recruiting tools available is 
the personal letter. No recruiting strategy can compare to 
one addressed specifically to an individual. Being singled 
out for personal attention is enjoyed by almost everyone and 
nothing does this better than a letter* 

Gathering names of individuals to contact by letter is the 
only problem with this method, but this obstacle can be easily 

overcome. Because of state and federal legislation concerning 

/ 

privacy, high schools cannot provide vocational instructors 
with mailing lists of seniors each year. However, by adding 
one task to guest speaking engagements for high school groups 
the names can be obtained. 

Before concluding his or her presentation, the wise 
vocational instructor will ask, "is there anyone who would 
like to receive additional information through the mail about 
a vocational training program." Those who are interested 
leave their names and mailing addresses. Contacts developed 
in high schools, agencies, and throughout the community can 
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also provide names of people who would like to receive 
correspondence about a vocational program* Figure $ in 
the Appendix is a sample personal letter that might be sent 
to a potential student. 

Public Service Announcements 

Most radio stations will provide free public service 
announcements if the topic is non^commercially orienteu and 
of general interest to the coiranunity* Each station will have 
guidelines for public service announcements in terms of format ^ 
content, and time allocations. Fifteen to twenty second time 
limits are common, so the vocational instructor planning to 
use public service announcements for recruiting purposes must 
learn to be concise* 

Radio stations develop formats designed to appeal to certain 
groups. Some appeal to high school students and some to older 
age groups, the key to successful use of public service announce 
ments for recruiting purposes is to^ select the station (s) that 
appeal to the group you are trying to reach , 

Newspaper Stories and Letters To The Editor 

Newspaper advertising can be very effective, unfortunately, 
it can also be very expensive. However, if properly handled, 
newspaper QOVerage can be obtained at no cost* Most newspapers 
are usually open to covering stories of human and conmunity 
interest. In order to take advantage of this, the vocational 
educator must first create or be attentive to situations or 
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occasions that may be newsworthy. The idea is to have your 
program in the newspaper and, in turn, the public eye as 
much as possible. 

To accomplish this, a number of things can he done* 
vocational skills contests in which formal awards presentations 
are made will attract the news media. Vignettes of human 
interest about graduates who have done particularly well in 
the work world, about mother-daughter or father-son enrollments 
in the same program, about women in traditionally male programs 
and vice-^versa, and about student projects worthy of special 
note will usually find their way into the newspaper. Placing 
a vocational program before the p^lic for any positive reason 
will stimulate intexest in that program. 

Letters to the editor can also serve a recruiting purpose. 
Though hard sell recruiting is not allowed, letters eKpounding 
on the numerous benefits of a vocational education are. Well 
written letters to the editor giving readers hard facts in 
support of vocational training programs will be surprisingly 
effective in stimulating student interest* 

Shopping Mall Displays and County Fair Booths 

Shopping malls and county fairs offer vocational instructors 
eKoellent opportunities for recruiting. It should be remembered 
that one of the primary principles of recruiting is visibility. 
By conGantrating large numbers of people from the community in 
one location, shopping malls and county fairs offer vocational 
instructors a chance for maKimum visibility. Displays can range 

/ 
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from simple pwith one table containing handout material , 

to complex with a complete display booth containing 

handout material, audio visual presentations,, and eye 
catching visual aids displayed on a backdrop* 

Timing and 'location of displays are iintDor tsrit , T^jQslcsnds 
are the most productive time for setting up mall or fair 
diEiplays because more people attend on weekends than at any 
other time. 

Location is also important. Visibility can be further 
enhanced by securing a booth location that is in the natural 
traffic flow. It will serve no purpose to plan a display oh 
a weekend and then select a location that is away from the 
traffic flow, 

Wien developing a display booth for use in malls and fairs ^ 
the vocational instructor should keep three things in mind: 
1* The display must be inter^^sting enough to catch the 
Lie's eye and cause people to stop for a closer 
look. Brightly colored signs with catchy phrases 
or slogans displayed on a backdrop serve this purpose 
well , 

2, The display must be designed to hold a person's 

Interest long enough to allow the vocational instructor 
attending it to initiate a conversation. Slide and 
cassette or video tape presentations serve this purpose 
very well. Candid "action shots" taken during class 
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and shop activities make an interesting presentation. 
The narration for any audio visual demonstration is 
very important and should, if possible, be done by a 
professional. 

3. There must be printed material about the vocational 
program available for people to take with them for 
further consideration. 

American vocational Education Week 

Each year the ,^erican Vocational Association designat'^s 
one wsek in February as "American Vocational Education Week." 
A great deal of nationwide publicity is generated by the AVA 
during this week, affording local vocational instructors an 
excellent opportunity for recruiting. Each year a new theme 
such as, "Vocational Education Builds The Skills of America", 
is adopted. 

The AVA makes promotional material (buttons, brochures, 

papers) available to local institutions wishing to participate. 

These materials can be obtained by contacting the AVA at: 

American Vocational Association 
2020 N 14th Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22201 

Because American Vocational Education Week is a nationwide 

project, newspaper coverage of local efforts in conjunction with 

it can usually be obtained with little . no trouble. Chances 

for radio and television coverage are also good if the local 

efforts to promot© vocational education and bring it before the 
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public's eye are interesting and innovative. Special career 
fairs, open houses, and vocational skills contests will 
generally insure broad coverage. 

V ocational Skills Contests 

Vocational skills contests are an effective way to gain 
broad expok^ure for a vocational program through media crverage. 
Media coverage will be aLsured if the vocational instructor is 
particularly attentive to certain considerations that fall into 
five general areas: pre-contest publicity, the contest itself, 
judging the contest, the awards presentations, and post-contest 
publicity. 

Pre-contest publicity falls within the realm of the newspaper. 
A story providing a brief explanation about the contest, listing 
the contestants and judges, and telling something about the prizes 
that will be awarded should be put together and given to the editor 
of the local and school newspapers. It should be timed so that the 
story runs before the contest begins but not so soon that a long 
lapse of time occurs before the contest. 

The contest itself should involve as many students as possible. 
An effective tactic is to invite area high school and junior high 
school mechanical drawing classes to participate. Judging of the 
contest is also important. A panel of experts chosen from local 
industry is the best approach. This will increase the credibility 
of the contest while, at the same time, insuring more community 
involvement in the effort. 
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The awards ceremony, from a recruiting perspective, is the 
St iniportant ingredient. Invitations should be sent to parents 
and families of all contestants, judges, and participants of any 
kind. Invitations should also go to leaders in all facets of 
community life from politics to the church -o business and industry 
An effective tactic is to invite the school director or president 
and several local "celebrities" to make the awards presentations. 
This will increase considerably the chances of receiving radio, 
television, and newspaper coverage. 

A follow-up story in the school and local newspaper announcing 
the winners of the contest and subsequent stories following up the 
winners will add to the recruiting mileage achieved by the skills 
contest. 

Open House and Career Fairs 

An ideal way to combine recruiting and career counselling is 
to organize an open house or a career fair. In either case, it 
is most effective to make it a flchool wide effort. Opening 
vocational facilities to the public and inviting them to come 
in and see live skills demonstrations, receive career counselling, 
and take home printed career materials is an excellent way to gain 
broad public exposure while meeting the community's need for 
assistance with career decisions. 

By asking all viaitors to open house or career fai^to leave 
their names and mailing addresses, the vocational instructor can 
expand his or her mailing list. Follow-up correspondence after 
a career fair or an open house is a very effective recruiting tool. 



SPCTTn^I ; pl.ACKMrsNT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The singlemost importr-nt ingredient in evaluating the sucans ^ 
of a vocatianal oroqram is its placement record. Accrediting 
agencies, state? .lepnrtmento of education, and school adminis tra tors 
are always internflted in a vocational program's placement recnrd. 
In short, a sncc^ssful vocational program has a successful placsmcnw 
record. 

Placement is the process through which graduates and substantial 
CQmpletGrs of vocational prograins become employed in their field. 
The vocational instructor's responsibility concerning placement 
involves both teaching sLudents !^cw to placM t-hnmsplves and helping 
them secure employment after leaving a vocational program. 

Unit 4 in this section deals with teaching students how to find 
a job. The strateqies set forth in this unit will allow a student 
to select any ciby in the United States and analyze it for job 
possiblities in his or her occupational area. The ultimate product 
of the student -s^ efforts would be a comprehensive list of every 
pQtential employer in that city. 

Unit 5 deals with teaching students how to get a job. Once they 
have identified and listed their potential employers, students must 
then know how to approach them and request a position. This involves 
learning such job getting skills as resume writing, interviewing, 
conipleting applications, making telephone inquiries, and several 
others. 

Unit 5 covers teaching students how to keep a job and advance 
In it once it has been secured, Employability skills, learning 
on the job, and advancement in the occupation receive a comprehensiVR 
trdatment in this uni%* 



Seation 2 will help vocational instructors develop a 
aomprehensiva system of placing students that will insure 
a auccessful placement effort and, in turn, a more effective 
voeational program. 
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Rules Qf the Wise Job Seeker 

Students complating a vocational program and attempting 
to enter the world of work for the first time will probably 
encounter the "experienced only" barrier. The employer will 
say. "we are looking for someone with eKperience." The student 
will think, "how can I get experience if you won't hire po?" 
After encountering this ironic situation several times, l^he 
student may become frustrated and doubt may begin to set in, 
lessening even further his or her chanees of securing that all 
important first job. 

Listructors can help students beat the "experienced only" 
barrier' by teaching them five rules of the wise job seekers 

1. DO NOT Bl APRAID TO RILOCATI FOR A JOB. It is 
not uncoimion for the community surrounding a 
vocational school to have more skilled workers 
than It needs. When this is the case, the logical 
alternative is rolocation. Hundreds of jobs are 
available to the vocational student who is willing 
to go to where the jobs are. 

2. M!ABN TO MARKET YOUR SKILLS. It is almost as important 
to be a skilled job seeker as it is to be a skilled 
worker. 

3. DO NOT Bl MLUCTAMT TO START AT THE BOTTOM, Because 
of the "experienced only" barrier, many vocational 
students will be required to begin their careers at 
the bottom of the position and pay scale. This is 
only natural and can be quickly turned around through 
diligence and hard work. 

4. ' BE POSITiyi AND ASSERTIVE IN YOUR JOB SEARCH. Learn 

to over come^ timidity and the appearance of being unsure 
of yourselTin job interviews. You have trained in a 
certain occ\ipation and you have developed job entry 
level skills in that occupation. In interviews, do 
' not be afraid to say, "I would like to work for this 

company and I know I can do the job if you will give 
me the opportunity.'' 
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S, DO NOT ALLOW YOURSIIJF TO BECOME FRUSTRATED. 
Frustration will only lessen your chances of 
getting a job. Stay positive and enter every 
interview as if it is the one that will come 
through for you. 

Chamber of Commerce Manufacturer's Directories 

The state ohajdber of aomnerce for every state publishes 
a Sireotory of all manufacturers in the state. The manufacturing 
industry is a primary employer of vocationally trained workers, 
Looml chambers also publish directories specifically for their 
gaographical artaa. These directories provide valuable^ useful 
information for job seeking vocational students. State directories 
provide an alphabetical index to all manufacturers in the state 
broken down by county. Each entry lists the company name^ address i 
telephone number i products # and number of people employed. 

All local chamber offices have a directory containing the 
addresses for contacting state chambers and local chambers for 
specific towns. Students wishing to relocate to a specific city 
may want to order the manufacturer's directory^ for that city. 
Prices vary according to the size of the city or state. 

The Yellow Pages 

Another valuable source of placement assistance for students 
planning to relocate for employment is the telephone directory 
for the town in which they are interested. The yellow pages in 
any telephone directory will provide an alphabetical index to 
hundreds of potential employers of auto mechanics, auto body 
repairers^ food service workers, architectural drafters^ legal 
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and madical secretaries^ dental technicians^ and many others. 

/ 

Telephone directories for specific cities can be obtained 
a number of different ways* The best sources 4re college and 
university libraries, public libraries, libraries on military 
installations, and the local office of the telphone company* 
Directories for a given qity can also be obtained by writing 
relatives or friends who already live in that city. 

i 

Wan t Ada / 

Want ads appearing in the Sunday newspaper for a given city 
can be of valuable assistance to students seeking employment in 
that city. College, university, public, and military libraries 
usually carry the Sunday newspaper from assorted cities. Students 
interested in relocating to a certain city should check these 
places to determine if want ads for that city are available* 

Another way of obtaining the Sunday want ads for a given city 
is to purchase a one month's si^saription to the Sunday edition 
of the paper. Sunday "s want ads are the most comprehensive 
because that is when most employers advertise positioni* 
One month subscriptions to the Sunday edition are not expensive* 
Cost and subscription data can be obtained from the reference 
librarian in most libraries. 

Public Emplo^ent Agencies 

Mpst cities have a local branch of the state emplo^ent office 
The purpose of these agencies is to match unemployed people with 
jobs for which they are qualified. P\:^lic employment agencies 
are th^. natural ally of vocational students seeking employment. 
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Howevar, there are some potential problems that students should 
be aware of. 

Many employers who advertise through a public employment 
agency do so because they do not have time . to screen applicants 
themselves. When this is the case, they provide the employment 
agency with a general job description, rate of pay, and qualifi- 
cations required. The employment agency will usually interpret 
the qualifications section to the letter. Most employers will 
ask for a niamber of months of experience,. This is where many 
vocational graduates encounter problems. 

The unexperienced vocational graduate need not be dissuaded^ 
though* Employers are not looking for people with any given 
amount of experience per say. They are looking for someone that 
can do the job. Experience is iimply an indicator that someone 
should be able to do the^j^Qb, Before being turned away, the 
vocational student should\ exHfin his or her skills to the eii aoy-- 
ment agency counsellor and have them recorded. The counsellor 
should then be asked to telephone the company in question^ list 
the students skills over the phone ^ and a^k if the company would 
be interested in setting up an interview. If the company declines 
after hearing of the students skills, then nothing more can be don 
However^ as is often the case, the company may grant an interview. 

Private Employment Agencies — 

In most cases, private employment agencies charge a fee to 
locate a job for a person. The fee must be paid whether the job 
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works out to the appli/cant ' s liking or not. For this reaso^ 
private employment 'a^enaies^^have developed a poor reputation 
in some circles. However, the wise job seeker will not rule 
them out- 

Several empl^^ment agencies are national, have a good 
reputation, and have many "fee paid" jobs in their files. A 
fee paid job is ona in which the employer pays all or part of 
the employment agency's fee. 

A highly skilleflvoeational graduate is well advised to 
complete an application with one o£ these national employment 
agencies and indicate on the form that he or she is only 
interested in fee paid or partial fee paid positions . It should 
be remembered that private employment agencies do not make any 
money until they find someone a job, so they are apt to try 
harder^ 

U,S^ Civil ServA^e 

The U.S^ Civil Service employs civilian personnel in a 
niunber of occupational fields aboard military installations 
and in government positions* Each state has a main branch 
office and several local offices located throughout the state* 

These local offices maintain a listing of civil service 
positions available across the stai^B, Their lists are up* 
dated twice monthly. 

The main branch office and all of the local offices for 
any state can be located by writing or calling the national 
headquarters: , * 
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U.S. Civil Service Coimiission 
1900 "E" Street, N.W. 
Washington^ D.C. 20415 
(202) 737-9616 



Cityi CQimty/ and State Government Positions 

Most Gitias^ counties, and states have, a wide range of 
positions that must be filled with qualified paopla in numerous 
ocaupational areas. The telephone diractory for a given city 
will contain a listing for the city and county parsonnel offices 
for that city and one for the state personnel if there is one in 
that particular^ city, *Soma cities maintain an intargovarnmantal 
job office that has infoCTnation on all city, county, state/ and 
faderal positions available dn a given month. These offices are 
listed in the yellow pages of the telephone directory under 
"Employment*" 




Unit 5 - Teaching Students How To Get A Job 

Knowing How TO^ Ask , 

Unit 4 covered learning how to identify and list potential 
employers. Once a vocational student has compiled a list of 
possibie employers, he or she must then know how to go ahout 
contacting them and asking for a job. There , are several 
different ways in which this can be done. The best method to 
use depends upon a number of variables: Is the potential job 
local or out of tovm^ Was the potential job announced or is 
the student making a "blind inquiry?" will the student be 
contactikg a personnel officer or the person who actually does 

the hiring?" , . 

Loqkl positions can be requested via telephone, mail, or in 
persorvl Out of town positions are usually requested by mail. 
The student should be familiar with the proper use of all three 
methods of inquiry. 

Telephone or In-Person Inguirieg 

Local employers, especially those that have advertised an 
openihg, can be contacted by telephone or in person. In either 
case, the student's attitude should be positive and confident 
as if there is definitely a job available and he or she is 
qualified tor it. 

If inquiring by jphone for a job that has been advertised, 
the student should ask to speak to the contact listed in the ad 
explain that he or she is a skilled worker qualified for the 
announced position, and that an interview would be appreciated. 
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This is the k«y because the purpose of any type of inquiry is 
to arrange an interview • 

If inquiring by phone for a position with a aompany that 
has not advertised an opening, the student must alter his or 
her methods* The first step is to datermine the name of the 
person who is the head of the departihent in question. For 
instanee^ a welder would call the company's receptionist and 
ask for the name of the head of the welding shop. With this 
completed, the student then places a call to the proper person , 
states his or her qualifications, and requests an interview. 
If told that there are no openings, the student _ should still 
requpst an interview in case a position opens up in the future. 

In-person inquiries are handled in much the same manner as 
telephone inquiries with a few exceptions. When inquiring in 
person, the student should dress for the occasion and, if 
possible, bring along work sMiples, Work samples and preparing^ 

for an interview are covered later in this unit, 

\ ' = ^ 

The Iietter of Introduction 

Out of tovm positiona^ are usually requested by niail. The 
student lists the companies 'that are potential employers in a. 
given city and sef" - them each a complete employment package. 
The package contains a letter of introduction from- the student, 
a latter of recommendation from the instructor, a well written 
resume, and work samples when applicable. 

The letter of introduction is the first contact a potential 
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amployar has with the vocational ^udent. Being that first 

impresiions are lasting^ a concisa, \well written letter is 

vital* The latter of introductibn containB four basic 

componentii the introduction, the job Mquest, a brief 

statement of qualifications^ and the clos^ig. 

The introduction briefly tells who the Vtudent is (i.e. 

'•I am an architectural drafter with spaciali^W training in 

residential and coimercial design and drawing";,* The job 

request explains what the student wants*-^a job (i.e. "I plan 

to relocate to your area as soon as I am able to secure a 

responsible position in my field. I have examined tha^job 

market and find I would like to work for your company") . The 

statement of qualifications briefly lists the student's pertinent 

job skilks^ and the closing tells employers that a lesuma is 

enclosed, references will be provided upon request, and that 

an Iriterview would be appreciated. The letter of IntroductjLon ^ 

} ■ ' ' * ^ 

should also state when the student can be available for an 

intarview or employment* Figure 4- in the Appendix contains a 

sample of a wall written latter of introduction. 

Rasume , 

A resume is a brief incapsulization of a student's career 
goals, education, experience, hobbiaa, and other pertinert data 
relative to employment* An abundance of literature exists 
extoling the virtues of hundreds of different resume formats. 
In vocational education the key to success in resume preparation 
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can be suinmed up in two words s brevity and depth. A short 
one or two page resume is beat for vocational students, 

A well written reaume should include the following 
components: Personal data, a well stated occupational 
objective, an axplanation of pertinent education and experience, 
a list of the student's hobbies, and any spec < awards tnat 
the student has been conferred. 

Personal infOCTiation on the resume should contain only his 

or her complete name, address, and telephone number. Such 

things as age, sex, marital status, and children need not and 

should not be included. The occupational objentive she ild bt 

a well written statenient of the student's carfe^r goal. It 

should be broad enough that it does not 1 n.. but i. ro ugh 

tp show that the student has definite plans. A well written 

occupational objective for a drafting student might reads 

"To begin work at a productive level in a 
drafting position that will allow me to 
apply my knowledge, skills, and training 
and advance at a rate in accordance with . 
my performance on the job." 

The education section should list all education that pertains 
to the job in question first. It should be given a more detailed 
treatment than other entries in this category. The degree or 
certificate obtained should be listed along with a brief explanation 
of all specialized training. Other education entries should be 
listed in reverse chronological-order. 

The experience category should begin with those jobs, if any, 
that relate directly to the one in question. Others should then 
be listed in reverse chronological order. A wocational student 
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ehould attempt to list somathing under the experience category 
even if it does not relate directly to his or her field of 
andeavor. For example, entries that show the student worked 
his or her way thrpugh school can make a differenGei regardless 
of the type of work perfoKned. 

The final two categories, awards and hobbies^ are given 
simply as a means of appealing to the interests of the potential 
interviewer* Employers are human too* A hobby or an award 
might arousi© enough interest in a potential employer to convince 
him or her to grant an interview, and securing an interview is 
, the purpose of the resume and the letter of introduction* 
Figures 5 and 4 in the Appendix are samples of well written 
resumes for vocational students without related experience and 
with related experience respectively. 

Work Samples 

Most employers will want to see tangible evidence that an 
applicant can do the job* In some occupation^, this means a 
pre-employment test and in others it means work samples* Though 
any student should be prepared to take a test when applying for 
a position, in most interviews" ^ood, representative work samples 
will suffice* 

A drafter should take prints of his or her best drawings to 
an Interview. Secretaries should take sample letters / memorandums, 
and forms* Graphics and printing technicians can show sample 
layout and production projects, welders might bring along difficult 
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diffiault walda on varioiis types of metals^ auto body repairers 
can show phptographs of rsvitalized automobiles on a before and 
after bails , and so on. 

Lattars of Reooromandation 

Latters of reeoranendation can be the moat important component 
ot a studant's Maploymant package* h letter from an instructor 
axplaining opaniy and honastly a student's strong points^ weak 
points, skills, and potential can make the difference in getting 
and not getting a job. 

An even more af faative letter is one that comes from a past 
employer, especially if the employer is a eolleagije in the field. 
However, even if the employer -a letter of recomnendation is for 
work performed i}p a totally unrelated field, It can still show 
that the student has certain employability skills such as 
punotuality and dependability that are important in any job, ^ 

The Interview 

Everything up to this point has been for the purpose of 
securing an interview* A well trained vocational student who 
gats an opportunity to display his or her skills in a job 
interview stands a good chance of getting the joh. The interview 
Is where -the student wants to "shine." 

In order to do so, it is necessary to thoroughly prepare* 
Before conducting an interview with any company , the vocational 
student should complete several preparation steps i 
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1,. Conduet an investigation to learii as much about the company 
and its products as possible. 



2. Try to deteannine how employees of the coinpany that work in 
the section where you will work, dress, what time they 
irrlv© at worki and what time they leave, 

3. Try to determine what the prevailing wage scale is for new 
amployees in' the given occupation- 

4* Compile a list of questions that might be asked during an 
interview and practice your answers to them until they 
become natural and spontaneous. 

The chamber of commerce or the company's own director of 
public relations can help a student learn about the company # 
its background, and its products. Observing a shift change in 
the morning or afternoon will revaal how employees dress, what 
time they begin work and what time they quit. Wage scales for 
certain occupations m&.y or may not be available from the company, 
but the state employment office can provide students enough 
information to put them in the ballpark in terms of wage 
expectations. 

Practicing answers to probable interview -questions will 
bolster the student's confidence and poise during the interview. 
Figure 7 in the Appendix contains a list of questions that the 
vocational student might expect to be asked during a job interview 
Hints as to what the employer is trying to determine in asking 
the questions are also provided. 

The Application 




Most /companies will ask potential employees to complete an 
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applieation while waiting for their interview. The interviever 
will then refer to the application during the interview. 
Applications usually ask . :r such things as chronological 
listings of schools att Is ard jobs held* Most people find 
it difficult to rer ..^bx \ Uu eKact dates required in these 
categories. 

Vocational students are well advised to prepare 3x5 cards 
containing application inforrnation and to have them available 
when asked to complete a job application* This will insure 
accurate information^ cut down on the time required to complete 
the application^ and allow the student to concentrate on printing 
all information in t^he most legible handwriting possible* 
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Employability Skills 

Employabillty skills are those general ski.lls that transcend 
all ocaupati.onal areae* They include such things as punctuality, 
dependability, loyalty, etc. These thingLi fall into the affective 
domain cf learning and cannot be taught in the same manner as 
ski:. Is and knowledge. The mosc effective way to teach employability 
skills is by eKample and discussion. The best way to help students 
form positive employability skills is by habit. 

The vocational instructor th ^^t expects his or her students to 
behave, relate, perform, and dress in class as they will have to 
on the job is helping them develop proper work habits. By setting 
a good example, the instructor reinforces their learning even 
further. Discussions of employability skills help students under 
stand the reasons for their importance. 

What follows is a list of employability skills that vocational 

students should develop as habits prior to entering the world o^ 

work* Each is accompanied by a brief explanation that could be 

developed further through class discusgion. 

Ba DEPENDMLE. Arrive at work on time and work while 
you are there. Employers must be able to count on 
employees to be thare on time and to complete all 
projects in a timely manner with high quality results. 

' BE A LEAMJER. No person leaves a vocational program 
with a fixed body of knowledge and skills that will 
never change. Rather, vocational students are provided 
a basic sit of skills and ki^owledge that will allow 
them to continue to learn and grow in their occupation 
on a lifelong basis, 

BE A WORKER. Avoid joining the water cooler clique, 
coffee pot gang/ or the lounge set* Everyone needs a 
break and you will too, but make sure that you are not 
the person the boss bumps into every time he passes the 
oof fee pot. 
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BE SELF-SUFFICIENT. There is nothing wrong wi.^,h asking 
questions, i: raat it is to be encouraged. Howaver, 
never ask a question on the job ' .^M l you have made a 
persistent effort to find the answer for youreelf. 

CONSTANTIiY IMPRr^, Couple the practice that you get 
by performing your daily tasks with a concerted effort 
to improve* You should make it a habit to try to improve 
on your knowledge and skills daily, 

BE PEHSON/lBLE. Get along with your fellow employees. 
A harmonious work environment will add to employee 
effectiveness ^ 

i 

Learning On The Job 

Voeational students must be lifelong learners. This means 
that in addition to the knowledge and skills that they learn in 
school, they i^ust also learn to continue to learn and to enjoy 
learning. There is no occupation in which practices, procedures 
and technology are static. New aquipment, n«w practices, new 
procedures, and new knowledge come about almost on a daily basis. 
In order to keep up, the vocational student. must learn to be a 
lifelong learner. 

Learning on the job can be the most effective lear.ning possibl 
because of the immediacy of application of learning. Teaching 
students how to continue their learning on a lifelong basis can 
be acconiplished in the classroom. 

eoustantly presenting the students with new and different 
projects or problems that will cause them to think and perform 

beyond the realm of their normal, everyday xlearning assignraents 

\ 
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is an effevtive method. For example i After helping the students 
in a vocational class develop a certain ajnouiit of knowledge and 
some basic skills, present them with a problem that has not yet 
been covered. Their assignment is to use any reference sources, 
have discussions among themselves, and come up with a proposed 
solution. This type of activity will not only prepare theiu for 
what they can expect to confront on the job, it will help them 
become indapendent problem solvers, and lifelong learners. 

Advancement On The Job 

Every occupation has a normal flow of advanGement up the 
ladder. As a vocational student's knowledge and skills grow, 
so-will his or her responsibilities and salary* A common upward 
mobility situation for most vocational graduates begins with entry 
level employee right out of school^ then apprentice level, jouruey 
man level, master of supervisory level, and finally, in some cases 
adminiatration or management* 

TjO move from Bntry level worker to adminj.stration may take 
a liJetima for some and a short time for others depending on the 
employee's performance on the job and nximerous other variables. 
Vocational students should be made aware of the normal steps 
through which they might advance, txie types of responsibilities 
inherent in each step/ and the amount of time that couia be 
expected to be spent at each level of an occupation so that they 
can set goals for themselves.. They should also be helped to 
realise how their employability skills and their willingness to 
continually learn can affect advancement in their field. 

56' 



SECTION 3 - FOLLOW-U? IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Follow-up is the process of staying in touch with graduates 
of a vocational prograin and their employerJ* This serves several 
purposes i 

1* The instructor is able to determine if and where 
his or her graduates are employed* 

2, The instructor is able to determine how his or her 

students are performing on the job, 

3* The instructor is able to determine }.ow the employers 
feel about the abilities of hio or her graduates, 

4. The instructor is able to determine from both the 
student and the employer if there are additions- 
deletions^ or revisions that need to be made in 
the curriculum. 

5, The instructor is able to identify unemployed students 
who may be in need of placement assistance or 
underemployed students who would like a better job* 

From the purposes listed above, it can be seen that follow-- 
up is an important responsibility. In short, it is the process 
by which vocational instructor's answer the queLnions, "How am 
I doing?" This question becomes increasingly more critical 
everyday. 

The citizenry that finances publicly supported vocational 
education w^nts to know that its money is being used elficiently 
and effectively* Vocational educators must not only produce 
results, they must be able to show tangible evidence of having 
dona so. The federal government also demands accountability. 
As such federally supported programs as CETA become more and 
more intertwined with vocational education, proof of results 
becomes increasingly important. 



Follow*up is the process by which the evidence of results 
is obtained. Being able to show this evidence may mean the 
diffarence between continuation and cancellation for many 
vocational prograrns* Section 3 deals with the "how to's" 
of both student and employe:- fQllov/»up. 
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Graduation Applications or Exit Foi-ms 

The instructor who takes the time to develop a follow-up 
system will find that follow-up is actually a ve7y eimpla 
process* The first step in a follow-up system is the exit form 
or graduation application* Both forms serve the same purpose. 
The graduation form is for students who leave the program upon 
graduation^ while the exit form is for non-completers who leave 
the program. 

During^ a student *s last school term th^ vocational instructor 
has the student complete the appropriate form* The form a^ks for 
auch information as complete name, mailing address ^ and telephone 
number; a permanent mailing address j reason for leaving the 
prograni; and his or her plans upon leaving the program. The 
form has extra space to accomnodate follow-up information that 
will be entered at a later date. 

Completed forms are then filed according to the appropriate ^ 
school year under the headings^ "Graduates" or "Non-Graduates." 
Students that plan to seek employment are counselled to notify 
the instructor parson, by telephone, or by mail once they 
have secured a job. At this point the instructor makes a follow-- 
up entry on the student's exit form. Each entry lists the date 
of the entry, the place of employment, the supervisor's name, 
and the address and telephone nimber. The student's home address 
and telephona number is alao updated each time an entry is made 
if necessary. Once a student is employed or has transferred for 
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continued education, he or she need only be followed up once 
every six months for a period of three years. 

Follow-up on graduates and non-complatere who are not working 
should take place monthly until they begin work or transfer for 
continued eduration* This continuous contact will allow the 
instructor to offer the unemployed student placement aisistance* 

By counselling students to maintain contact by mail for at 
least three years, the instructor can lessen the amount of time 
' he or she must put into follow-up. Each time a post card or 

letter is received from a graduate or non-completer who has 
left the program^ the instructor pulls the student's exit form^ 
makag the appropriate entry in the follow-up section, and up-dates 
anything else on the form that might have changed. Figure Q in 
the Appendix contains a sample form that can be used for graduates 
and non-completers leaving a vocational program* 

Follow-up Cards 

Another method^ of recordlrig and maintaining f ollow-'up data 
is on follow-up cards. They serve the same purpose as the follow- 
up section en the exit form, but they are easier to file and 
require less space. Instructors planning to use follow-^up cards 
may wish to use 5x8 cards (3x5 cards are too small to hold 
all of the inforinatlon that will accumulate over a period of time). 

The follow-up card is set up by copying the student's name^ 
address^ and telphone number from the exit foim. The only other 
entries on the card are follow-up entries that accumulate over a 

ERIC 
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period of time. Cards have the advantage of being able to be 
stored in a small container that can be left on the instructor ' s 
desk so that follow-up cards and infonriation are always right 
at his or her finger tips* Figure 9 in the Appendix contains 
an example of a follow-up card with several follow-up entries, 

?ollow--Up Methods 

There are three methods of follow-up i In-person^ by telephone, 
and by mail. The first two are usually the . ost effective. The 
success of a mail follow-up can be improved by providing a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope for responding. Regardless o£ tnm 
method or methods chosen, the information that is needed is: 
the student's current address and telephone number at home and 
workf whether or not the student is employed in his or her field, 
where the student is employed, how the student is progressing, ^ 
what could the instructor have done better or differently in 
preparing the student for his^ or her present job, and does the 
student need assistance in finding a job or in securing a better 
job? 

if students are employed locally, an in-^person or telephone 
follow--up will be the most effective method. By actually talking 
to students instructors can get a better understanding of their 
responses to follow-up questions. Hegardless of the method used, 
instructors should always complete a follow-up form for documentation 
purposes. Figure lO in the Appendix contains a sample student 
follow-' up form, 

b'3 



Unit B - Employer Pollow-Up 

Follow-up Methods 

Student follow-up is only half of tha system. If the 
follow-up process is to accomplish its purposes, employers 
must also be followed up. The same three methods that apply 
to student follow-up apply to employer follow-up. However, 
if students are employed locally, an in-person follow--up is 
definitely indicated , 

Busy employers have a tendency to resent extra paperwork 
so employer follow-up by mail will be the least successful 
method. A telephone call better, but in-p^rson is by far 
the best method because it allows the instructor to actually 
meet the employer and visit the work setting. 

Employer follow-up information is of a d'ffarent nature 
than that acquired through student follow-up, rnstructors are 
interested in finding out how employers feel about their student 
technical knowledge, technical skills, work habits, and work 
attitudes. Regardless of the follow-up method used, employer 
follow-up should be documented. Figure 11 in the AppendiK 
contains a sample employer follow-up form. 

Validating In-"Put 

Vocational programs prepare students with entry level skills 
that are generalizable to business and indust^* They do not 
prepare students to work at a particular company within business 
and industry. For that reason, students must learn on the job 
any knowledge, skill, process, or practice that is indigenous 
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only to a particular company* 

Employers hava a need for employees who are productive the 
moment they begin a job, often, a non-eKperienced vocational 
student, although highly trained and skilled, will require time 
to learn ^"he specific policies and practices o£ his or her new 
employer* For this reason, the employer might be prone to rate 
the student lower then is actually the case. This is yet another 
reason for following up in person or by telephone* 

Follow-up data must be validated bsfore it is acted on. An 
employer that rates a student low in a skill that is peculiar 
to his or her company should be given an explanation of vocational 
education's mission. The instructor wlw visits or talks to an 
employer during follow-up is more likely to receive valid 
information upon which to act. 

Acting On Employer Feedback 

The main purpose in soliciting employer feedback in follow-up 
studies is to determine if there are areas in which the vocational 
program can be improved. It was stated above that employer feed- 
back cannot be acted on without first analyzing and synthesizing 
it. An effective method is to record all employer feedback in a 
positive or a negative column. 

Negative feedback should be analyzed to deterTnine its 
implications* Si^mittlng negative feedback to an advisory 
conmittee made up of a representative cross section of people 
employed in the field will help the instructor determine its 
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validity. What do the advisory cominittee members think of the 
feedback? Is it specific to the employer's company or would it 
also apply to theirs? 

Negative feedback that becomes validated should be acted 
on iiTimediately ^^nd the employer should be notified of any 
corrective action that has been taken p Negative feedback that 
does not appear to be valid should also be eKplained to the 
employer who submitted it, preferably in person ^ 



SICTION 4 - MISCELLANEOUS RESPONSIBILITIES IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

It can be scan from the material presented in the first 
three sections ^ that the modern vocational instrtictor has 
many responsibilities that go well beyond the r^aoh of class* 
room ins traction. Insuring maximum enrollments through 
recruiting^ continuance through placement ^ and qua^^ty through 
follow-^up have already been covered* However, the vocatiunal 
instructor -s non^taaching duties do not stop here* 

The modern vocational instructor must constantly seek to 
up-date and improve instruction in his or her program. This 
involves understandinf the basic principles of learningf in- 
service education for sharpening teaching skills, occupational 
up*dating for keeping technical skills current, and mei^ership 
in professional organizations for keeping up in the profession 
as well as having a v^oice in policy and decision making. These 
responsibilities are covered in Unit 9* 

The final unit. Unit 10 # covers affective interaction with 
ad\'isory coiraaittees. Advisory conCTitteas for vocational programs 
are mandated in most states and should be used whether mandated 
or not. Howe^/er, many vocational educators, though they agree 
in theory with advisory conmiitteesi find many problems with them 
on a practical level. 

Solving the practical problems associa-.ed with advisory 
committees is not difficult if approached from the proper 
perspective. Unit 10 was designed to assist vocational instructors 
in understanding the purposes of an advisory committee, the 
functions a committee should perforin, how to organise a co^ittee 
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so as to get the mnf.t benefit from it, and how to hande corfjtiittee 
meetings in a way that will insure part iaipation and attendance. 
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Unit 9 " Improving' Instru^ion | 

Principles"- qf learning ^ 

In order to make instruction effective^ vocational , 

' -J I 
teachers must understand the principles by which students 

learn. Vocational instructors should consider each of the, 

following principles and evaluate his or her teaching methods 

according to thems 

^ 1. Students learn best when they want to learn. 
The challenge is to motivate students so that 
they will want to learn. In a vocational setting ^ 
this can be accomplished by showing students the 
relevance of what they are studying in terms of 
the work world. 

2# The sooner students use what they have learned 
and the more frequently, the better they will 
be able to perform and remeiiJber it. This mearis 
immediacy and frequency of application in the 
vocational classroom or shop* Practical application 
activities should follow iimnediately after shop talks 
or demonstrations and they should be repeated f requentl 
.thereafter, 

3# Students learn best when they see the usefulness of 
what they are learning. In vocational programs^ it 
is not difficult to help students realize the utility 
of their efforts. By relating the job skills they are 
learning to those that are actually used on the job, 
instructors can accomplish this goal. 

4* Learning must progress step by step. Vocational 

instructors can facilitate better learning in their 
programs by planning organised, properly sequenced; 
learning activities that are completed step by step. 
Each succe?ssiye learning activity should build on the 
learning that took place in the step preceding it. 

5, Learning takes place by doing. This is especially 

true in vocational education. Lectures, demonstrations^ 
shop talks, and class discussions car all help students 
learn. However/ no real learning takes place until the 
student actually applies what is being learned. 
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In-Service Education 

A vocational instructor must be both a master teacher 
and a master craftsman. Occupational skills are kept current 
through occupational up-^dating activities. Teaching skills 
and knowledge can be up-dated through in--B€-rvice education. 
In*service education is any type of educational experience 
designed to up-grade the teacher's professional skills and 
knowledge during his or her service as an instructor. Its 
opposite is pre-sarvice education \^hich most commonly is 
college work toward a degree or certification. 

Hundreds of options are available to practicing /instructors 
for in-service education** Workshops, seminars, shorts-courses, 
correspondence courses/ and visits to business and industry are 
only a few of the vohicles through which vocational instructors 
can continue their lifelong learning growth. / 

The most Important ingredient in terms of in-service educatioff 
is the vocational instructor's acceptance of the need for it. 
Opportunities abound for keeping teaching ski/lls and knowledge 
current after beginning a full-time career ai a vocational 
instructor. Effective vocational Instructors realize that 
learning. and growth do not stop aft^r they have attained their 
teaching certification or degree, but continue on a lifelong 
basis • 

Occupational Up-Dating v 

As was mentioned above, vocational instructors must keep their 
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teaching skills and their occupational skills up to date* 
OGCupational skills may be up-dated a nujrtoer of different 
ways. One of the most effective is to periodically return 
to the world of work for several months. The suimer months 
offer the test opportunities for vocational instructors wishing 
to use this approach. Another method is to accept part-time 
or freelance contract work in the field. College courses^ 
correspondence courses^ and industrial or business sponsored 
seminars also offer the vocational instructor opportunities 
for up-^'dating their occupational skills and knowledge. 

Some activities that vocational instructors in various 
fields have used for keeping their occupational skills current 
followi 

1* A drafting instructor formed his own drafting 
service and contracted with local architects^ 
engineers^ and manufacturers to assist with 
drafting on projects that were running behind 
schedule. 

2. An air conditioning and heating instructor 
takes the siuraner term off each year and works 
one month each for three of his advisory 
committee menJDers. 

3. An electronics instructor attended several 
industry sponsored seminars on new concepts 
and equipment in the electronics field* 

4. A graphics and printing instructor at one 
school keeps his occupational skills up to date 
by doubling as the school's graphics and printing 
technician. 

5. A computer prograiflming instructor keeps her skills 
up to date by assisting in her institution's 
computer center. 

6. A coranercii 1. foods services instructor keeps his 
skills up to date by serving as a consultant to 
several local restaurants. 
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The liat abovQ contains actunl activities performed/b^ 
vocational ins true torB in an effort to keep thair occiipational 
skills up to date. Thmy , their students^ programs ^schools ^ 
and aommunlties benefit from their efforts. 

Membership In Prof essional Organizationa 

Professional organisations in vocationar education such 
as the American Vocational Association, its numerous affiliate 
organizations, and its state branch associations of f er ijx^t^uctors 
another opportunity for keeping their teachlH^ and occupational 
skills up to date. In addition to publishing journals of current, 
relevant information of interest to instructors in all vocational 
flalds^ these organizations also sponsor periodic workshops and 
seminars for facilitating professional growth, more effective 
Instruction, and sharpening of occupational skills. 

One of ^ha most important benefits, to bd^ derived from members- 
ship in a p;rofessional. organization is the sharinrt of ideas among 
colleagues. Vocational instructors from all across the country^ 
through these organizations, are able to interact with fellow 
instructors and thereby derive the benefit o£ diffarent ideas, 
opinions, practices, and methods. / 



Unit 10 * Sf fective* Use of Advisory Coranittees 

^^^^^ ^rpose of the Coironittee 

Advisory coimnittees can play a vital role in helping 
vocational instructors in the operation o£ their programe. 
The gansral purpose of an advisory -coiranittee is to assist 
aducatiohal institutions in ths planning and development of 
new vooational prograine and the evaluation and uprdating of 
current prograxna. 

The rationale behind advisory comnittaea is simple. As 
technology continuies to bring about changes in business and 
industry^ those changes must be reflected in vocational 
programs ^if they are to adequately prepare students for 
employment* Providing information about changes in skill 
requirements/ equipment ^ facilities ^ economic patterns ^ 
placement possibilities ^ and follow-up are all responsibilities 
of the advisory corimittte. They can also assist vocational 
programs in recruiting by recommending the program and 
referring students to the institution. 

Each individual vocational program in an institution 
should have its own advisory committee* The committee should 
understand its purpose and be^ willing to fulfill the obligations 
of an advisoty committee. One way to insure this is to explain 
the purpose of ad advisory committee to potential menders before 
inviting them to participate. That way they will know what is. 
expected of them before accepting a position on the committee. 
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Functions of the Committee 

SpaGifie functions of the advisory committee should also 

be eKplained to potential members. The functions vary according 

to whetlier the topic is new proposed courses or existing courses* 

The advisory committee's functions when dealing with proposed 

new courses are: 

1. To assist the institution in detezmining 
or verifying the n^fed for the course. 

S. To assist the vocational instructor in 
determining what skills and knowledge 
should be covered in^the course and in 
what order* 

3. To assist vocational instructors in 
developing the content of new courses. 

4, To assist vocational instructors in the 
selection of the necessary equipments 

: training aids^ and supplies to support 
instruction* 



Advisory comsrnittees also play a major role in helping 
vocational instructors keep their existing courses in line 
with the latest practices and technology in business and 

industry. Their functions in tenns of eKisting courses arei 

I 

1, Periodic evaluation of the course content, 
goals, and objectives. " 

2. Periodic evaluation of training aids, equipment, 
and facilities used in support o^ instruction. 

3* Assist in decisions concerning the continuance 
or replacement of courses in the curriculum, 

N 

\ 
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%n addition to the Gurriculum functions listed above ^ 

adviaory coniinittaea alao sarve a nujrtser of other valuable 

ftanations. Some of thasa miscellaneous functiona ares 

Assist voeatlpna^. inatruotors in writing 
entry level job descriptions for their 
occupational areas, 
' ^ ~ i' 
2* Assist institutions in obtaining specialised 
or difficult to secure equipment - 

3* Assist vocational instructors in plaoing 
their gradus ss^ 

4* / Assist vocational instructors in up-dating 
their occupational skills by providing part- 
timSf freelance , and sunoner employinent, 

5* Assist vocational instructors in publicizing 
the^r programs. 

6. Assist vocational Instructors in recruiting 
{: yhy sarving as emissaries in the community* 

. / . 
Orqaniging the Committee 

The key to success in working with adviaory committees 

comas in the organization of the committee. In organizing 

a committea^ the vocational instructor must be cognizant of 

several things that will have a bearing on tha committsa's 

ef f ectivenass s 

1. To be effective the committee will have to 
be composed of paopla who have both the 
interest and the time to participate. 

2* To be effective the cqitmittea should be 

comprised of a reprasantative cross section 
of skilled workers^ supervisors , and managament 
personnal from the occupational area. 

3. To be effective the committee must be run by 
an elected manJber of the coimvittae rather than 
the vocational instructor. 



9^ 
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Interested people in the business and industrial conununity 
who have time to serve can be identified through in-person 
talephon@# or mail inquiries made by the voaational instructors. 
Regardless of the method chosen^ potential comnittee menders 
should be informad of the purpose of an advisory comnitteer 
the dontributions #n advisory conunlttae member makes/ the 
amount of time involved^ the committee's functions # and how 
his or her company can benefit from having a representative 
on a committee. 

Advisory coimittaes are usually conprised of from five to~ 
ten people p Larger groups may prove cumbeuoma* It is important 
in forming coiranittees to include representatives from skilled 
labor, supervision^ and management. People in each of these 
categories will be able to make tl eir ov?n unique contribution 
in operating the committee. 

The wise vocational instructor will ask the committee to 
elect its own officers to manage and govern coimnittee activities* 
This will avoid putting the instructor or any other member of 

the educat^^onal institution in the difficult position of dealing 

V 

with tardy ox inactive menfl^ers, 

Coroni ttee Meetings 

Attendance at committee meetingo is the most difficult advisory 
committee problem to deal with. Advisory comnittee menders are 
non-paid people who contribute their own time and energy* For 
this reason^ scheduling of advisory committee meetings is important 
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The voaitionai instructor should have a dafinlta input in 

the scheduling of meetings^ but the comnittee officers Bhould 

actually do the scheduling. Some other scheduling tips to 

keep in mind ares ■ 

1* Never schedule a meeting just to have a 
meeting. Schedule all meetings for a 
dafinitie purpose, 

2* Schedule meetings at a tima and place 
that is most convenient for the most 
menders of the coiwnlttee* 

3* On matters that concern certain members 
of the comnittee but not others^ have a 
telephone meeting with the concerned 
members. Whan this is dona^ minutes of 
the telephone meeting should be kapt and 
distributed to all members so as to keep 
them informed* , 

4* Provide all metoers|with an agenda and at 
laast ona week's no^ce for all meetings. 

5* Before scheduling a meeting conduct an 
informal telephone survey of all manybers 
to determine if the tentatively scheduled 
data is acceptable to most of the members . \ 

6* Always take Gomprehensive minutas of all 
meetings and distribute them to committee 
members • * 

Figure 1^2 in Appendix contains an jKample of advisory oommittee 
minutes. 
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PIGURE 1 - 

NAMl 


PLACEMENT BOARD 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


Sam Andrews 5 


Mechanical Drafter 
Pensacola/ Florida 


Pat Ramond 


Mechanical Drafter 

Fort Walton Beach, Florida 


Darrell Coryell 


Architectural Drafter 
Tampa f Florida 


John Essex 


Electronic Drafter 
Niceville , Florida 


Susan Singletary 


Structural Drafter 
Denver, Colorado 


Bruce Stomly 


Civil Drafter 
Orlando , Florida 


Andy Corlyll 


Architectural Drafter 
Miami ^ Florida 


Gary Poschell 


Mechanical Drafter 
Mobile, Alabama 


Alice Smith 


Mechanical Drafter 

Atlanta, Georgia ^ , 


Tim Layman 


Architectural Drafter 
Tallahassee / Florida 


Jerry Stuinfield 


Electronic Drafter 
Clearwater , Florida 


Sandi Huron 


Electronic Drafter 
West Palm, Florida 


David Frazier 


Structural Drafter 
Jacksonville^ Florida 


Mike Dasmond 


Architectural Drafter 
Deetm / Floriaa 


Lynn Williams 


Electronic Drafter 

St* Petersburg, Florida 


Barbara Bloomberg 


Architectural Drafter 
Houston, Texas 


Scott Winfield 


Structrual Drafter . 
Port Worth, Florida 


ymSJ ^^it ^ i 1. JL uii 


Architectural Drafter 
Crestview, Florida 
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McDonald Comnunity College is now accepting 
reservations for seats in its day and evening 
Air Conditioning^ Heating, and Refrigeration 
Programs. Reservatlona will be taken on a first 
come first served basis from 8s 00am to 6 s 30pm 
Monday through Friday, October 1st through 
November 1st, Registration for the Winter 
term will be Nove^er 1st through 5th. You 
must reserve a seat in order to register. 
For further information contact the Office of- 
Reg^itration and Records at 678- 404C Ext 376. 



REIffiMBER — WHO, WHAT, WHEN, and WHERE. 



GO- 



Figure 3 
SAMPI£ PEESONAL LETTER 



John ^drews 
201 Hudson Lane 
Niceville, FL 32548 



Dear Johni 




I enjoyad talking with you during my recent visit to 
your dhop elaes. Because of your questions about a 
oarear in waldln^, I have enclosed a brochure that 
provides a general explanation of the currlculumpcost^ 
and length of our welding program at Ok4loosa-Walton 
Junior College, / 



Should you have any further questions, I will be happy 
to discuss them with you. My telephone number i^ 
678*4040 iKt 376p You are welcome to visit our welding 
progrMi at anytime that is convenient for you. Please 
feel free to bring along your parents or friends if 



Thank you very much, I look forward to seeing you 
again. 

Sincerely^ 

Sam McBride 
Welding Instructor 

Enclosure t Brochure 



you wish. 



Figure 4 
SAMPl2i^UETTER OF INraODUGTION 



Mr, Phillip McKiin 
Chief Drafter 

West Side Precast Conereta^ Inc. 
Nicevillei. PL 32548 

Dear Mr^/McKimr 

I am a strudtural drafter with an Aeeociate Degree in 
Drafting^ and specialized training in precast concrete* 
My skills inciude preparation of complete f raining plans, 
sections^ connection details^ fabrication details^ and 
bills of material. 

I have examined the local job market and find I would 
like to work for your company. Enclosed you will find 
a resume and a letter of reconunendation from ray drafting 
instructor* 

I will be happy to provide references and samples of my 
work upon request* Thank you very much, I look forvmrd 
to hearing from you. 

Sincerely # 



Donald A. Houy 
Structural Drafter ^ 

Enclosures I Resume 

Letter of Recomnendation 



4 
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SAMPLE RESUME FOR STUDENT WITHOUT RELATED EXPERIENCE 



ROBERT GLENN 
211 Hudson Avenue 
Crestview , Florida 32 5 36 
Telephone I (904) 682-'9499 



CARL :nAL i 

To begin inY career as a heating^ vantilationi and 
air conditioning drafter and advance to a position 
of HVAC designer at a rate coimnensurate with my 
perrormance on the job. 



EDUCATION : 

\OKALOOSA'' WALTON JUNIOR COLLEGE. Completed all of 
the drafting and deeign courses required for an 
Associate of Science Degree. Lack twelve hours of 
general education. My drafting courses covered 

-several area.^ with an in-depth specialized study 
of HVAC drafting* 

CRESTVIfiW HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE* Crestview, Florida. 

s . . . 

EXPERIBNCE : 

SALESl'^i Clark Shoe Store ^ Fort Walton Beach, Fl* 
Two years, I used this job to work my way through 
school. 



AWARDS I 



DRAFTING CONTEST WINNER. Okaloosa=Walton Junior 
College Annual Drafting Contest for 1977. 



HOBBIES! 



Canoeing and water sports 



6'5 
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^LE mSUm FOR BTUDENT WITH RELATED EXPERIENCE 



^DOUG SMITH 
417 Davenport Avenue 
Valparaiso, Florida 32580 

Telephones! (904) 678-5279 (Home) 
(904) 476-6120 (Work) 



OCCUPATIONS OBJECTIVE ; 

To continue my career in structural drafting and advance 
first to a position of checker then to chief drafter ^ 



EDUCATION I A.S. DEGREE - OKALOOSA-WALTON JUNIOR CuLLEGE, 

1980. 

My training at OWJC covered five drafting 
fields with specialized, in-depth study in 
structural drafting* Engineering and shop 
drawings in the areae of precast/prestressed 
steel, poured-in-place concrate, and wood 
v;ere emphasized* 



EKPERIENCE: (Three Years) 



January 1980 
to 

Present 



January 1979^ 
1980 



January 1978^ 
1979 



Southern Pres tressed Concrete Coinpany, 
Pensacola/ Florida. 

Prepare shop drawings that include, framing 
plans ^ sections, connection data I j, fabrif- 
cation details, and bills of materl for \ 
large precast/prestressed structures. 

Tri-City Design, Niceville, Florida, 

Prepared architectural and structural plans 
for residential and light conmercial buildings, 
teft for better pay and increased responsibility, 

Diversified Technical Services, Niceville, 
Florida, 

Prepared architectural and structural plans 
for residential and light commercial buildings. 
Left for better pay and increased responsibility. 



HOBBIES 1 



Water skiing 



Fiquro 7 

QUESTIONS OFTEN ASKED DURING ^NTERVIEWS 



!• Why fo you think you would like to work for us? 

2* How do you spend your spars time? What are your 
hobbies? 

3* What type of position are you. most interested in? 

4* Are you eager to learn? 

5, What do people criticize you for? 

6. What would you say are your bast qualities? 

7* Why do you think you would be good at this job? 

8, Wiat is the most difficult thing you have ever J 
\ tackled? And the most satisfying? 

^ \ / 

9* Whac; subjects did you like in school? '\ J 



10, What college or school activities did you participate 
in? 

11. What sort of progress in our company would seem 
normal to you? 

12* How does this compare with othe^ you have applied 
for? 



8. 



Figure 8 
EXIT OK GRADUATION FORM 



Name : 



Graduation Date: 



Pernianent Mailing Address. 



Phone No. : Work 



Home 



1. What type of degree or diploma will you receive at graduation? 
CCli4^ck one) 

Associate of Science 



Associate of Applied Science 
Certificate 



2* Upon graduation, do you plan toi (Check one) 

Transfer for more college training 

Seek employmant 
^ Apply your training to your own personal use 



Undecided 



3* If you plan to transfer for mere education^ what will you 
major in? 



4. If you plan to transfer for more education^ what school 
will you attend? 



5, If you pl^n to seek employment, j^n what field within 
your tradn would you prefer to work? 



5. If yon plan to seek emplayrnent^ have you completed b 

placaihent counselling session with the Industrial Education 
Department Chainnan? 

Yes 

No ' ^ 



7* Would you like to hm contacted in the event that employment 
for which you are qualified becomes available? 



Yes 
No 



Figure 9 

5x8 FOLLOW-UP CARD WITH ENTRIES 



John CrabbB 
201 College Blvd. #1 
Niceville^ Florida 32548 
Phone: 678-4142 



Occupational Certificate 
Welding 12/79 



FollQW-Up 

1/80 ^ Unempioyad Activeiy se irking a job, 

4/80 ^ Employed as Weldar. Niceville Shipyard, 
Supervisor: James Moss ^ 678-5960 



Figure 10 
STUDENT FOLLOW-UP FORM 



STUDENT NMEi 

1# What is your employment status? 
Employ ad 

Full-^time military service 
^ Unemployed * actively seeking a job 

Unem^ .oyed - no^ seeking a job 

Unemployed - continuing educatic i 

2* If employed, how does your job relate to your training? 
__^^^^irectly ^r cloeely related 

Does not relate 

3, If employed in a field directly related to your training, 
complete^ the followings 

Company/Pirm Name _ 

Street Addreeci ^ ^ 

City/State/2ip Code ^ 

Supervisor's Name 

Your Job Title _ ^ . 

Your Job Description ^ _ . 

Your Salary ^^^^ per hour . 40 hour w«ek 

4, How do you rate the training you received? 

Excellent 

Good 

^ Average 

Poor 
S* Conwentg 



Figure 11 
EMPLOYER POLLOW-OP FORM 

NAME 

PROGRAM TITLE 



1. Please rata the above narned individual in the following areas: 

Very Good Good i^eutral Poor Very Poor 

a. Technical knowledge 

b. Work attltuda _ ^ 

c. Work quality ^ ^ 

2. What is your overall rating of this individual. 



3* As a result of this person's vocational tralnimg^ how would you 
rate his or her^ preparation In relation to other cKiployees In 
his or her ^rk group who did not receive such training? 

' No basis fat comparison 

Individual is better^ prepared 

Both are about the oM^e 

Individual is lees prepared 



Figure 12 



SMIPLE ADVISORY COMMITTEE MINUTIS 



Auto Mechanics Advisory Coimtiittee Minutes 
January X4, 1980 
7%Q0 P.M. 

Office of **Big Five" Auto Repair Service 



Members Present i 

John Jones ^ Chair 
Andrew Colemen 
Lee Kirk 
James Ford 
Brian McCloud 

Meinbers Absent s 

Francis Belmont 



Meeting called to ordfer by Mr* Jones nt liOO PtM* 

Minutes of last ireeting were read and approved with no 
changae. 

old Business: 

- - - — — .^ipi^„ I 

No ^ 

New Busl n ass g 

Mr* Kirk moved that his shop hm the site for the next meeting 
Mr, Ford seconded. Passed unanimously, 

Mr. McCloud subBitted a new coarse in automotive diesel 
re^'^ir for the committee's consideration. The committee 
wi i, offer feedback at tne nr-^xt meeting. 

Mr, Jcnes scheauled the next me^^rting on February 12, 1980 
at 7iU0 P.M, in Mr. Kirk*s shop 

Meeting adjourned ai; 8i00 P.M. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATOR'S SELF HELP CHECKLIST 



F St i - Recruiting 

RECRUITING CONTACTS 

Mavf you tsisbllshed in on^going working r?!ailonship 

mth Ihf roHowIng? Y£S NO 

1 . All high school counsellors in your area _ 

2. All high school Industrial Ans insiruciors in your area 

3. All high school ocQUpational specialists in your area . . . . _ 

4. Direcior of IN Ic^a! office of Vocational Rehabilitation „ 

5. Director of the locE CETA office 

6. Education officer for local military bas€(s). , . , , 

7. Eduwaiion officer for local correctional facility _ 

8. Director of local bfUce of ihf state employmenr service 

9. Directorof the local youth services office _ 

10. Local circuit judge(s) , , . _ 

1 1 . Local probation officers _ , . , . 

12. President local chapter of Displaced Homemakers Associaiion , , . , , . - .._ 



RECRUITING SOFTWARE 

Have you Ifveloptd Iht following Itanis of rtcmlling software? YES NO 

L BuHttin board size recruiting posters . 

2. Letter sl^e recruiting brochures for mailing , __ -_ 

3. Cassette taped tnierviews of succussfuUy placed graduates __ 

4. Slide presentation of your program 

5. Scrapbook of photoihraphs of your program 

6. Plicement recdrd display boards ^_ 

7. "Want Ad" displays showing j^b opportunities 

8. Radio public service spot announcements ^ 

RECRUITING ACTIVITIES 

Uo you perfomi tlie following rtcruHing ^ciivid^ each year? VES NO 

L Visit each high school in your area twice yearly . . * , _._ 

2. Guest speak in high school classr s 

3. Speak to selected groups of military penonne! , 

4* Speak I© selected sroups of prison personnel . . , 

5. Speak to job seekers at the state employment office = 

6. Speak to parentis groups about their childrens* future 

7. Speak to church, social, and civic groups about your program „_ 

8. Place recruiting posters strategically in the community 

9. Send personal letters to high school seniors and the ~- parents ...... _ - - . - ^ 

10. Make public service spot announcements on the radio". ^_ ^ 

I \ . Provide local newspapers human interest stories of your program , . ^ . 

12* Write letteri to the editor favoring vocational careers ............. 

13. Set up recruiting booths in shopping malls on weekends . ^_ 

14. Set up information tables during county and state fairs ..... 

15. Lgan taped interviews of graduf ts of your program to judges, pre 
bation officers, counselllors, teachers^ principals^ etc 

16* Display slide/tape pres'^^*.ati£ns of your program in public places . . « 

n. Maintain hijh "visibility ** Jurhg American Vocational Education 

Week each February . , 



.1. 
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18« Display scrapbook pages on bulletin boards in the community . . * . . 

19. Appear as panel guest on local television !alk shows , 

20. Organize vocational skills contesis in your field 

21 . Organizf vorational student aWiirdi banquets and invite the media . 

22. See*^ out employed people in n^d of retrainini in your field , 

23. Offer career counselling to employed perions dissatisfied wHh iheir 
present job , . , . 

24. Invitemembersof he community to '*Open House*' 

25. Sponsor "Career Fairs'* in your area 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATOR'S SELF HELP CHECKLIST 

Part 2 - Instruction 

IN SHOP ACTIVITIES 

During all cta^room and shop activities Ju you? YES 

i* Consider teaching as helping students learn rather than telling or 

showing students how to to something 

2, Consider that studeats learn best when they are ready to learn and 

direct your activities accordingly = 

3* Consider that the more often students use knowledge or a skill thj 

better they will understand and perform = ^ 

4. Consider that students learn r w iuformatlon and skills easier when 
they are built upon those already known _ 

5. Consider that learning must be accomplished step by step , 

6. Consider that successful learning stimulates more learning and keep 
your lessons brief enough to allow for success = , 

7* Consider that students learn a skill ihrof^^h habit formation ....... ^ 

8. Insure that your demonstrations are cl^ md accurate since a stu- 
dent's first impression Is lasting ....... , 

9. Consider that the sooner a student attempts a ski after a 
demonstration the easier it will be for him to perform it properly 

and the sooner it will become a habit ................. ...... 

10. Insure that the first time a skill is attempted by a student that it is 
practiced correctly 

11. Consider that th^ more often a skill Is |5ractisei properly the sooner 
it will become a fixed habit , . 

12. Stress that practice noupled with a concerted effort to improve is 
essential for developing skill proficiency ........................ 

13. Provide comprehensive course outlines containing student oriented 
lesson plans for all of your courses 

14. Subdivide each student oriented lesson plan into title, statement of 
purpose, performance objectives, learning activities, and evalua- 
tions 

15* Go through each of the following steps for every lessen you teach: 
organization, preparation, presentation, application, and evalua- 
tion 

16. Introduce lessons by asking interest arousing questions ........... ^ ^ 

n. Stimulate discussion among students 

I8« Use visual aids such as models, mock-ups, charts, slidss, and 
transparencies to enhante demonstratiohs and discussions ........ 

19. Discribf your own personal experiences involving the topics you are 
prastnting 

20, Provide Jmrnediate feedback after testing 
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OUT OF SHOP ACTIVITES 

Do you c i&t^ntiy up-dafe your occunation&l knowledge 2nd skills by: YES NO 

1 . Attending at least two technical workshops each war 

2. Taking off fo work in indusiry at least once every three years ^ 

3. Accepting part-time or freelance work in your field occasionally . . . 

4. Conductinj research in your field * . , , 

5. Preparing articles for publication in professional and technical jour- 
nals , . . , , , . 

6. Wriiing chapters in textbooks in your field ^ - 

7. Writing textbooks in your field ^ 

§, Readinf the technical publications in your field _ 

9. Taking advanced level technical courses from a Lollege, community 

college, or university ____ 

10. Taking correspondence courses from a university or private 

technical school 

IL Visitinf inbsites in business and industry 

12. Soliciti .g in-put from placed graduates of your prof ram 

13 Atiending produ'ts exhibits of manufacturers in your field _ 

14. Visiting other institutions offering progranis in your field ^ . _ 

15. MainEaining on-going contact vvith advisory commitiee mem aers . . . . _ 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATOR'S SELF HELP CHECKLIST 

Part 3 - Placement 

Do you enF ince your students' chances of secunng posfilve plgcemenC 
upon leaving your program?: YES 

L Providing copies of the chamber of commerce Manufacturer's 

Directories for major employment areas in your geographical region 

2. Providing telephone directories for major metropolitan artas in and 
around your geographical area -- _ 

3. Subscribing to Sunday newspapers to obtain the want ads for 
selected cities ; . * . . ^ 

4. Providing the mailing addresses and t !"nhvne numbers for al! 
public empiuyment services in your area ^ 

5. Providing the mailing addresses and telephone nu^ ibers for all 
private employment agencies in your area, . 

6. Providing the mailing addresses and telephone numbers for all city^ 
county, state, and federal government personnel offices in your 
region 

7. Teaching them how to properly prepare a resume , 

8. Teaching them how to properly make a telephone inquiry about a 
job 

9. Teaching them how to properly make an in-person inquiry about a 
job .............. ^ 

10. Teaching theni how to properly Inquire about a job by letter ....... . 

i 1. Teaching them positive interviewing techniques 

12, Teaching them how to dress for an interview ^ 

13. Teaching them how to fill out an application .......... ...... 

J4, Teaching them how to *'sel) Ui^mselves** , 

15* Teaching them how to accept a job offer 

16, Teaching them how to reject a job offer ; . . . . . 

17, Teaching them how to follow up an inconclusive interview ^ 



NO 
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18. Helping th^m dgvelop s. sample package of their work 

19. Stressing placement in course m leach 

20. Encourtgini !he"=* to leav ! the nest and relocaie to where the jobs 
are . = , ^ , 

21. Teaching them not to become di^courujed by the frustrations of the 
job search . . , . . 

22. Teaching them tu ^.'^Ung to start at the bcaom and work up ... _ 

23. Teaching theni to k ^ jstiive and assertive in their job search _ . . , 
24* Teaching them strategies for breaking through the "experience on- 
ly barrier** . , , . 

25. Mainialning contact wit' . ^ced iravu^atei Tor identifying potfc.uiai 
job openings 

26. Proving your occupational competence to potential employers In the 
local area 

27. Deveioping confidence in yourself* your program, and your 
students by volunteering to take on work projects in the community 

28. Constantly scr';"ng out new placement sources 

29. Nurturing your relationship with employers who have hired 
graduates of your program 

30. Recruiung students who will seriously seek employment upon leav- 
ing your program 



VOCATIONAL EDU UTOH'S SELF HELP CHECKLIST 

Part 4 » Follow-up 

Have you ^tRblished a comprehensive systeiii of follow-tip 

that includes tht following? YES 

1 . A list of all graduates of your program current daily 

2. Follov -up cards for each graduate showing name, current mailing 
addrc; current telephone number* and current employment staius . 

3. Follow-up boards listing all graduates and their current employment 
status posted on the wall or bulletin board of your room .......... 

4. Records of employer follow-up interviews up-dated at least once 
each school year , , , , , =_-= - 

5. Recorded interviews with placed graduates 

6. Continuously up-dated list of recommendations for improving your 
program offered by placed graduates 

7. StuQ^nt progress records for each graduate showing their perfor- 
mance in each course they took in your program 

9. Confidential salaiy records broken down accor :ing to geographical 

regions 

10. A list of improveiT.ents that have be^n made to jgram based 

on in-put received from placed graduates .... 

IL Records of substantial completers of your prw i who secured a 

po^it!c»"i of employmf nt without compliting your program . = . . . 

12, Rtcords of subitantiil completsrs of your prograni who dropped 

out without sfcuring a positio i of employment in your ^ 



"END Of 



